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the young woman whose destitution and desolation 
had at once touched Mr. Elliot’s feelings and 
interested his benevolence. Everything around 
betokened comfort, attention, and kind nursing, 
though the invalid was now alone. A cursory 
glance at her faded form and pinched features 
would have shown to an experienced eye that the 
poor girl was in the latter stage of one of those 
mysterious phases of premature decay which we 
‘speak of as consumption, or decline ; and it seem- 
ed, too, as though the knowledge of her hopeless 
state was not entirely absent from her mind. 
Her hands had been occupied ; a piece of delicate 
embroidery still lay on her lap, and her fingers 
still nervously played with the needle; but her 
full and disease-lighted eyes were fast filling with 
tears. 

“Tick! tick!” the clock in the room told out 


the fleeting moments with its sharp, monotonous, | 


ceaseless, never-varying pulse. No other sound 
interrupted her solitary thoughts. Will it never 
stop—that hard and stubborn, but faithful, brassy 
tongue? “Click! click!’ Gone, gone, gone; 
another, another, another unit subtracted from the 
dwindling sum yet remaining to be worked by the 
remorseless fingers of time, till the last fraction is 
removed, and the total worked out. ‘Click! 
click!” another and another stroke given—another 
and another knot of those strings severed which 
still, oh, how loosely and weaklily now! bind 
together body and spirit. 

“ Click! click!’ She does not heed the warn- 
ing note; her thoughts are wandering; her 
moistened eyes gaze on vacancy. Who shall de- 


scribe the scenes of past days with which memory 
fills that lonely chamber? We will attempt it. 
A home, far away—the home of childhood. 


Oh, how happy! A girl is seated on her father’s 
knee, her arm twined around him while he plays 
with her sunny locks, and calls her his little fairy, 
and tells her (it is a foolish playing with the 
imagination, but too common among parents) 
strange wild stories of things which never were, 
_ and never will be; but not the less approved for 
that. It is a home of luxury, too. They tread on 
soft carpets there, and are clothed delicately, and 
feast daintily. They are not alone—this father 
and child. By the fireside is a lady im the glow 
of health and youthful matronhood. An older 
girl is there, too, and———but the scene changes. 

A Christmas party; a brilliantly-lighted draw- 
ing-room in that home; music, mirth, and com- 
pany. ‘The child is there : one praises her beauty ; 
another her witty, quick replies; and the child 
wonders, while she treasures up their sayings in 
her memory, 

The scene fades away, and another succeeds. 
Sorrow has entered that home. The child is 
there—a few years older, and she sits alone by 
that same fireside. The door slowly opens, and 
the father enters. He takes the child by the 
hand, and leads her into a bed-chamber; he 
groans and sobs, and the child is awe-stricken. 
They approach the bedside, and the child looks 
for the last time on the face of her living mother. 
“ Rosa—dear Rosa!” Those last words—how 
their faint tones thrill through the soul, even now. 

This scene passes away, and another succeeds. 
Two motherless girls are seen in a deserted home. 


The father, how changed! No more stroking of 
the sunny locks now, nor telling strange, wild 
tales; no merry fireside sports, nor quiet fireside 
enjoyments. A dark shadow broods over the 
hearth. The sisters are left to the care of hire- 
lings, who, unwatched, neglect their charge. The 
elder is flattered ; the younger pushed aside, beaten, 
shaken, taunted and scolded, till her young heart 
| is like to break. The seeds of jealousy are sown 
| where nothing but love should have place. 

| Again the scene changes. It is a large school- 
|room, filled with young but not happy faces. 
| There is a little sorrowing one there; it is the 
| child with sunny locks. She is solitary: there 
| are tyrants, and none to shield her from craft and 
| eruelty. Month after month drags slowly away : 
she is obstinate, it is said, and won’t learn; she is 
punished, and rebels. Oh, the agony of that proud, 
wayward young heart, which instructs the quiver- 
ing lip to exclaim, “Mother! mother! why did 
they let you die ?” 

‘his scene vanishes too, and is replaced by 
another. It is the old home again; and the two 
sisters are there. Itisno longer a deserted home. 
The father is again at the fireside, and another 
child, with dark locks and lisping tongue, is on 
his knee, to whom the old, strange, wild tales have 
to be told; and the child’s mother has long filled 
the once vacant seat. The two sisters sit timidly 
at a distance from the charmed circle: no smiles, 
it would seem, for them; nor kind and gentle 
words. There is mirth again, and music, and 
there come the flatterers ; but now they praise the 
dark locks and bright eyes of the young stranger. 
But there is no jealousy or envy or strife now; 
the sisters are reconciled, and, clinging to each other 
for support and comfort, ask, in sorrow, “ Why is 
our father so estranged P”” 

The scene shifts again. Poverty has brought 
desolation where lavishness had wrought poverty. 
A dreary, dismantled dwelling, bitter criminations 
and recriminations, violent reproaches, and un- 
availing regrets. The sisters stand trembling by, 
locked in each other’s embraces: there is no com- 
fort now except in each other’s love. 

Once more another scene. It is a parting, full 
of distress and dark foreboding. The sister’s warm 
kiss falls on Rosa’s pale lip, and she is gone. 
That sister has sought and found a home among 
strangers. A year of wretchedness and suffering, 
borne alone. Then a letter, black-bordered and 
sealed. Rosa has no sister—none. The dark- 
locked child is no sister: no love has been cherish- 
ed there. 

Yet another scene. It is a mild autumnal 
evening, and a girl of sixteen, lightly clad, and 
weeping as she goes, threads her way through the 
thronged streets, Those she meets look on her 
compassionately, and turn when she has passed, 
to look again. On and on and on, she goes— 
anywhere : she has no home. Ah! she remembers 
now one who, ten years ago, praised her beauty 
and her wit. Will she not be remembered? She 
will make the attempt 

“ But this is wrong, Rosa—very wrong; you 
must return and submit. You are too high- 
spirited.” 

“Indeed, indeed no. Try me now, dear madam, 
friend of my mother, try me. See if I will not 
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submit to the meanest drudgery ; and work, oh,! “Yes, I thought then that all was gomg on 


how hard and how willingly, if there were but a 
word, a look of kindness !” 

“It would be wrong to interfere. Family 
quarrels are very sad. You had better return, 
Rosa. I have children; and if I were to counte- 
nance you, it might encourage them in rebellion.” 

Again in the cold street, and on the hard 
pavement. There is a poor woman whom Rosa’s 
mother once befriended ; Rosa will cast herself on 
her poverty and compassion. 

The scene is once more shifted. A year has 
passed away, and the girl has been sheltered and 
nurtured by poverty. She has wrought early and 
late with her busy needle, and returned gratitude 
for sympathy and protection. But a blight has 
fallen around her—around them both—and she ap- 
proaches timidly her childhood’s home. There is 
no welcome there; but she is bidden to enter. 

Once more the scene is changed. Ship-board, 
bustle and. confusion, and silent sorrow. Two 
stand apart from the rest—father and child. 

“ Farewell, Rosa, and forgive me if I have 
wronged you. We shall never see each other 
again; let us part in love. I might have been a 
better father to you ; but——” 

“ Don’t say more, father. Let by-gones be by- 
gones. If I should prosper, you shall hear from 
me again; and if not, forget you ever had a 
daughter.” 

“Oh, you will prosper, Rosa; you are sure to 
get on there. Idon’t like your being so far away ; 
but it is better it should be so.” 

“ Yes, father, better for you and for me, and for 
all.” And so they part. 

Another scene. 
No pitying look nor word. Disappointment— 
destitution—temptation. Merciful Father ! throw 


over the poor tried one the shield of omnipotence! | 
It is done; the | 


Help her! save, or she perishes. 
snare is broken, and, as a bird from the net of the 
fowler, the tempted one has escaped. 

Thanks! thanks!” the words break strag- 
glingly from the visionary’s lips; the scene va- 
nishes, the chamber is untenanted but by herself ; 


and she resumes the work which had fallen from | 


her hands. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


SCENES IN A SICK CHAMBER. 
“How is poor Rosa to-night?” Mr. Elliot in- 
quired, when he had entered the room behind the 
store, where the little widow was, if not expecting 
the late visit, evidently not surprised at it; “ but 
I need scarcely ask,” he added, and he spoke 
sorrowfully too. 

“She is more comfortable in mind, doctor,” 
said Mrs, Gordon ; “ but her poor body—oh dear! 
oh dear!” 

“Ts she in bed, Mrs. Gordon ?” 

“No, sir; she says she is easier when she sits 
up; and besides, we thought it likely you would 
come in to-night, doctor ; and poor Rosa says she 
wants to talk to you a little. But, dear Myr. 
Elliot, do you think there is any hope ?” 

“None at all, Mrs. Gordon ;” and the doctor 
shook his head mournfully. 

“ But only to think, doctor, how well she seem- 
ed only a month ago ; and you thought then——” 


A stranger in a strange land. | 





‘well; but this relapse will be fatal. There is no 


’ 


Lope. 

The little widow burst into tears; good honest 
tears they were too. The poor destitute wanderer 
had wound herself round Mrs. Gordon’s heart. 

A few minutes more, and they were in the 
chamber of the dying girl. And poor Rosa—for 
by that name was she known to the kind-hearted 
widow and the benevolent dector—smiled through 
her tears, as Mr. Elliot tenderly took her thin, 
bloodless hand, and—more for form than for any 
hopeful token it could give—laid his finger on her 
fluttering pulse. He removed it silently. 

“You should not tire your eyes and fingers at _ 
this, Rosa,” Mr. Elliot said, laying his hand on 
the work. “There is no need for it, you know.” 

“TI won't, if you think I ought not, sir; but, 
indeed, it does not tire me; or when it does a 
little, a very little, I lay it down: and it is better 
to have something to do,” said Rosa—*“ while I 
have strength to do it,” she added; and her eyes, 
as she lifted them imploringly, and gazed earnestly 
at the doctor’s countenance, again filled with tears. 

The doctor looked troubled too; and—if it were 
not too unlikely a thing to suppose—we should 
incline to believe, what Mrs. Gordon averred, that 
he hastily brushed away a trickling drop from his 
own face. 

“And none the worse doctor for that, I'll 
warrant,” you say, gentle reader. Very true; 
and the tear shall stand recorded. 

“You have something to say to me, Rosa, my 
good friend tells me,” said Mr. Elliot, taking a 
seat by the invalid’s side, and striving to speak 
cheerfully. 

“IT do wish to say a few words, sir,” said the 
poor girl, hesitating ; “ but I am afraid it may be 
troublesome. I want to thank you, sir, first of all 
for your very great kindness to me for so long a 
time; and to thank dear Mrs. Gordon, too, for all 
she has done for me, through my illness.” 

There was not much in these words, perhaps ; 
but there was a mournful sweetness in the dying 
girl’s voice, interrupted as it was by the sho 
laboured breathings of disease, and in. the faint, 
trembling smile that accompanied them. 

“You think I shall soon, soon die, sir—don’t 


” 


you 
Mr. Elliot hesitated for an answer. 
“T know it is so, sir,” she continued, speaking 
quickly and earnestly. “ I have had this before me 
for months and years, thongh I am young; but I 


have guessed how it would be. My mother died 
so, sir, and my sister. You do not think there is 
any hope, sir?” she asked, as though she would 
willingly have caught a gleam of it. 

“And if I_could assure you of a few more 
months or years, have you so much to live for, 
Rosa, to make’ life desirable ?” 

“T am very’ young, sir; and life is—no, not 
sweet. But, to die!’ and the poor girl buried her 
face in her hands, and sobbed convulsively. 

The doctor suffered the paroxysm of sorrow to 
take its course. Motioning Mrs. Gordon to silence, 
he waited patiently till poor Rosa raised her head 
and whispered, “ It is foolish and wrong, but I am 
very weak, sir; I shall be better now.” 

And then, in words of encouragement and hope, 
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Mr. Elliot directed the timid, shrinking one to the 
merciful High Priest, who is touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities; who, having been in 
all points tempted as we are (though without sin), 
knows how to succour them that are tempted ; and 
who is able to save to the uttermost all that come 
to God by him. Mr. Elliot did not think the less 
favourably of his young patient, because she shrunk 
from the thought of dying; for he knew—what 
Christian observer does not know P—that there is 
a spurious joy and a deadly peace sometimes in 
prospect of death. He knew nothing, as yet, of 
the former history of poor Rosa; but he had found 
her sadly ignorant of what it most concerns us all 
to know : he had found her, too, in heart a proud 
and haughty rebel against God and his righteous 
government. Prayerfully and tremblingly, he had 
endeavoured to remove her ignorance and to show 
her her true position. At first she had listened 
languidly and impatiently by turns; and then, 
when conviction seemed forced on her mind, she 
had sunk into the gloom of sullen despair. He 
had directed her to the view of God as “a just 
God and a Saviour ”—had shown how God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself”—and 
she had appeared, as he hoped, to receive this 
truth in humble trust in him who is “ mighty to 
save.” But it was all new to her; her mind was 
dark and bewildered. 

Weeks and months, the process had, as he 
hoped, been going on, by which the first faint 
beam of light had become the dawning—but only 
the dawning—of perfect day ; and it pleased him 
to see that the poor sinking invalid, now in the 
near prospect of death, held trembling by the hem 
of the Saviour’s garment; for he knew that no 
true suppliant ever applied there for aid in vain. 
But we have said enough. 

“ Have you nothing else you wish to say this 
evening, Rosa?” Mr. Elliot asked, as, after a 
few minutes’ conversation, he was about to take 
his leave. 

“Yes, sir, if I might trouble you.” 

“You know you do not trouble me. 
that you wish.” 

“You have been very kind to me, sir: may God 
bless you for it; and he will bless you: but I have 
been very ungrateful——” 

“No, no.” 

“T mean that you have had a right to know 
more than I have ever told; but it has been pride 
that has kept me from speaking, and that is in- 
gratitude. But I have been thinking this evening, 
before you came, of all that is past and gone; and 
I want to tell you of my past life.” And then, as 
scene after scene had arisen to her memory, she 
recounted her history. 

“ Poor Rosa !” said Mr. Elliot ; “ yours has been 
a sorrowful life.” 

“Thank God you ever met with me, sir. Yes, 
I do thank him,” Rosa added; “and that I was 
ever brought to this place. But, sir, it might 
have been different. And oh! if they had known 
what they were doing when they sent a poor help- 
less thing like me, to be cast adrift in Sydney—if 
they had any love for me, they would rather have 
followed me to the grave than sent me out here 
unprotected and without a friend, to encounter 
what I have done.” And she pressed down her 
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eyelids with her nerveless hand, as though she 
would shut out the images which tortured her. 

* But I did not mean to speak of this,” she con- 
tinued, more calmly. “I have written a few lines, 
sir, to my father. Will you take charge of the 
letter? I will give it you unsealed;”’ and she 
placed it in his hand; “and when I am gone—it 
won’t be long first, sir—then will you add what 
you please, and send it home? If I have said 
anything wrong in it, you can put it out, you 
know.” 

Mr. Elliot took the letter silently ; pressed the 
dying girl’s hand, silently too; then spoke a word 
or two to Mrs. Gordon, who sat, kind creature, 
crying as though her heart would break ; and then 
he took his leave. 


“T say, your old friend takes it pretty leisurely, 
he does,” exclaimed Halliday, yawning, after the 
two young men had sat watching for his return, 
without result, for about half an hour. “If you 
must catch the old fox, why don’t you earth him ?” 

“No, no, that wouldn’t do. But we might as 
well be doing something. Here, Mrs. Williams, 
or whatever your name is, can’t you find us some- 
thing to moisten the throat with? Come, old lady, 
see what you can do for us, there’s a good dame.” 
- “A good move, that,” Halliday declared; and 
Mrs. Williams, in obedience to the chink of the 
coin which Effingham threw on the table with 
what he meant to be an air of empressement, placed 
a bottle and glasses, and hot water and sugar, on 
the table ; for, alas! Effingham had returned like 
the dog to his vomit. 

Another half hour passed away, and tumbler 
after tumbler of spirits-and-water had been swal- 
lowed, with an extra one, at Halliday’s recom- 
mendation, of double strength, to keep up courage. 
By that time the small remaining portion of sense in. 
the young prodigals had evaporated, and forth they 
sallied. That feeling of shame which under other 
circumstances would have kept Percy Effingham 
from facing his benefactor had now disappeared; and 
under the influence of the potations he had been | 
imbibing, he emerged from his covert into the gloom. | 
of the street. In another minute he had stumbled 
or rolled into the store ; and just as he was uncere- | 
moniously making his way into the back room, he | 
found himself suddenly confronted by Mrs. Gordon. 

“You have mistaken your way, sir,” said the 
widow. 

“Not at all, my good dame,” stammered Effing- 
ham. “I want to see an old friend of mine, on 
particular business, too, I assure you.” 

“T really do not know what to say, sir,” replied 
Mrs. Gordon, alarmed by the flustered appearance of. 
the young man. “‘ Excuse me, sir, but you do not 
seem to be quite conscious of the gross impropriety. 
of your conduct.” 

“I know very well what I am about, my good 
woman,” replied the excited young man, speak- 
ing thickly ; “ doctor’s a particular friend of mine,. 
I tell you ;” and he was pushing on, followed at a. 
distance by Halliday, who was rather more sober 
than his rash companion, when a hand was laid 
firmly on his shoulder. He looked up, and, rather 
earlier than he anticipated, found himself face to- 
face with Mr. Elliot, his benefactor. 

“T heard your voice, Mr. Effingham,” he said ;. 
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“but it grieves me unspeakably, nay, it shocks me 
after what is past, to find-you in this condition.” 

Disarmed of all his effrontery and brought to a 
sense of his position by this rebuke, Percy would 
have stammered an excuse, but he was interrupted 
by Mr. Elliot. 

“Tt is after all well that I have met you here, 
sir. There is one beneath this roof to whom you 
owe much; and if you are not dead to every 
honourable feeling, you cannot see her now with- 
out being ashamed of the unworthy return which 
you make for the kindness that she once showed 
you.” As he said this, Mr. Elliot, after having 
spoken in a low tone to Mrs. Gordon, went again 
to the sick chamber, but almost immediately re- 
turned, and sternly cut short the young profligate 
in a flow of abject apologies which, on awakening 
to a consciousness of his position, he began to 
tender to the doctor. 

“ Pass on, sir,” said Mr. Elliot, firmly ; “these 
explanations come too late.” 

Like a criminal, the young man was ushered 
into the sick chamber by his benefactor. The 
invalid still sat in the position in which Mr. Elliot 
had left her, and looked up wonderingly. 

“Here is the young man, Rosa, whom you so 
kindly attended six months ago, when he was cast 
upon your compassion. He has discovered your 
retreat, and he will thank you for your care and 
compassion.” ....... 

Pale as the dying girl whose chamber he had 
just left, the profligate youth hastened from the 
store into the obscure street, thrusting from him 
his friend, who followed close at his heels, anxious 
to get an explanation of the strange scene that 
had occurred. 

“ Halliday !” exclaimed Effingham, passionately, 
“you have been my curse ever since I knew you, 
and to-night you have consummated my ruin. 
Begone from me. I never wish to see you more.” 





THOMAS SHILLITOE. 


At the time when the present number of our jour- 
nal is going to press, some degree of public atten- 
tion is being attracted to the visit of three members 
of the Society of Friends to the emperor Nicholas, 
with a view to induce that autocrat to listen to 
what is, however humble, probably a final ap- 
peal on behalf of the cause of peace. Great as is 
the disparity of station between these gentlemen 
and the Czar, the incident is not without its 
parallel. The subjoined sketch, from the pen of 
Mrs. Clara Balfour, will infroduce to our readers a 
remarkable character, a large portion of whose life 
was literally spent as a missionary to many of the 
courts of Europe, and who, in the pursuit of 
his laudable object, paid a visit to the predecessor 
of the present Russian emperor. 

About the end of the last, and the commence- 
ment of the present century, a good man, of hum- 
ble birth and limited education, a member of the 
Society of Friends, named Thomas Shillitoe, reflect- 
ing upon the vast responsibility which rested upon 
kings, and the opportunities they possessed for im- 
proving the moral condition of their people, felt it 
a matter of duty to attempt to obtain audience of 
some of the rulers of the earth. According to 























human probability, nothing seemed more wilikely 
than that such an individual, so humble, and in 
every way so uninfluential, should have opportu- 
nities afforded him of unburdening his mind of 
the responsibility which, in this matter, he felt 
rested upon it. 

Yet the strong desire to do good, the obligation 
to a faithful discharge of what conscience dictated, 
and the reflection that words of truth were very 
seldom spoken to those in the elevated sphere he 
contemplated, all encouraged him to persevere in 
his determination. When Thomas Shillitoe men- 
tioned his desire, or, as he termed it, “his con- 
cern,’ to the members of the denomination he 
belonged to, they heard him with respect and 
affection, for such is their wonted manner and 
feeling ; but much encouragement he did not re- 
ceive, the general impression being that the 
attempt, though in itself laudable, was imprac- 
ticable. However, in the year 1794, Thomas 
Shillitoe, accompanied by a friend named Stacey, 
went to Windsor, and having some slight know- 
ledge of a person holding a subordinate situation 
in the castle, they obtained admittance to the part 
where the si | stables were. The hour was 
morning, and, as if Providence smiled on the 
design of the two friends, king George 111 came 
towards the stables, accompanied by two of his 
nobles, and passed near where they were standing. 
The king observed them, and came near, as if to 
give them an opportunity of speaking. For an 
instant the companions were not prepared to crave 
the attention of the monarch, and he accordingly 
turned about, and, though still looking towards 
them, went into the stable. Thomas Shillitoe, 
feeling compunction that the first opportunity had 
been lost, proposed to follow the king into the 
stable. This, however, the attendants would not 
permit. But the king, hearing their remarks, 
came out, when Stacey said, “ This friend of mine 
hath something to communicate to the king.” On 
which his majesty raised his hat, and his attendants 
ranging themselves on his left and right, Thomas 
Shillitoe advanced in front, saying, “‘ Hear, O king,” 
and, in a discourse of about twenty minutes’ dura- 
tion, pressed upon the monarch the importance of 
true religion in persons of exalted station, and the 
influence and responsibility attached to power. It 
is to be regretted that in the quaint yet graphic 
memoirs of Thomas Shillitoe, there is no account 
kept of the words of this address—a circumstance 
accounted for by the fact of its being entirely un- 
premeditated and extemporaneous. Yet we may 
infer it did not want power by the effect it pro- 
duced on the royal hearer, who stood with the 
utmost attention, “the tears trickling down his 
cheeks.”’* 

It was said that he did not pursue his diversion 
of hunting that day, but returned to the queen, 
and informed her of what had passed. 

In the year 1813, the same energetic man drew 
up an impressive religious address to the prince 
regent, and going to Brighton, where the prince 
then was, in defiance of the remonstrances of timid 
friends, he sought and obtained a personal inter- 
view, in a manner seemingly as accidental as that 
had been with the king his father, and presented 





jt. * See “ Journal of Thomas Shillitoe,” vol. i. p. 21. 
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his address. When the inaccessible and ceremo- | result of his endeavours. The audience with the 
nious character of George rv is remembered, such | king of Prussia took place in the garden of the 
an event seems particularly striking, and evidences | palace of Berlin. Thomas Shillitoe, in the first 
that nothing is too difficult for zeal and persever- | place, presented a petition in reference to the per- 
ance to accomplish. secution of a'member of the Society of Friends, in 
The Society of Friends justly appreciating the | consequence of his refusing to serve as a military 
valuable qualities of their indefatigable minister, | man. This the king received graciously, and pro- 
acquiesced in the wish of the latter to visit the | mised that no man in his dominions should be 
continent of Europe, on a sort of religious mission, | persecuted for conscience’ sake. After this, the 
in which he was to do good, as he had opportunity, | faithful Shillitoe added a solemn admonition, in 
to all men. One circumstance, which deeply and | reference to the duty of persons in authority to be 
painfully impressed the mind of Thomas Shillitoe, | “a terror to evil-doers and a praise to them that 
was the universal desecration of the Lord’s-day, | do well,” and to rule their people in righteousness. 
which he saw almost in every continental town. | The king not only listened with attention, but 
It seemed to him an imperative duty to remon- | promised to profit by the admonition. 
strate with the rulers of the people, in reference to Probably the most interesting of all the visits 
the general laxity of morals and religion. Conse- | paid by this faithful minister of the gospel to royal 
quently, when he was in Denmark, he determined | personages, was that to Alexander, the late emperor 
to see the king. He had no friend in Copenhagen, | of Russia, and brother to the present emperor 
either to advise or aid him in his undertaking; | Nicholas. 
yet, having resolved on it as a matter of duty, he| In the year 1825, Thomas Shillitoe visited 
determined to use every means to accomplish his | Russia, and beholding in the city of St. Peters- 
object. Accordingly, learning the name of the | burg the same desecration of the sabbath and 
prime minister, he went to him and requested his | general laxity of morals, he was induced to address 
influence in obtaining him an audience with the | a circular to all the Protestants inhabiting that 
king. This bold request, though urged with all | city, remonstrating with them, and showing the 
the mild self-possession of native courtesy, startled | necessity there was for their being more consistent 
the prime minister, who, gazing on the attire of | in life and conduct, so as to be lights in the dark- 
the person making such a request, said, “ You do | ness ofan evil world. The opportunity of obtain- 
not mean to appear before the king in those clothes, | ing an audience of the emperor, to press upon him 
do you?” With the utmost simplicity, Thomas | also the necessity of this improvement, was not so 
Shillitoe says, in his journal, “I told him I had no | difficult as in other instances. Thomas Shillitoe 

















others with me, as it was uncertain I should want my 
best until summer. I had left them at Altona, in- 


tending to furnish myself with winter clothes when 


I reached Norway.” The nobleman smiled at this 
frank reply, and promised on the following morning 
to procure the applicant the interview he wished. 
Accordingly, the following day, Thomas Shillitoe 
was introduced to the king of Denmark, with whom 
he faithfully remonstrated on the desecration of the 
Lord’s-day throughout his dominions, and also 
took oceasion to remark on the sinfulness of that 
species of gambling known by the name of lotteries, 
which the government licensed, and by which 


|| many poor deluded people were reduced to ruin. 


It required no small effort of moral courage to 
enable an obscure stranger thus to speak to a king, 
in reference to the institutions and abuses existing 
in the land. His communication was heard with 
indulgent attention, and from this it is but reason- 
able to infer that good was done. 

In 1823, this same indefatigable man drew up 
an address on religious subjects, and presented it 
to George rv, at Windsor, where, waiting in the 
long-walk of the park, when the king was taking 
an airing in his pony-chaise, Thomas Shillitoe pre- 
sented the address, by order of the king, to the 
marquis of Conyngham. Some few words of reli- 
gious admonition were added, which, when they 
were concluded, the king politely said, “I thank 
you,” and departed on his drive, most probably 
Impressed with the singular yet solemn manner 
and appearance of his humble monitor. 

In 1824, Thomas Shillitoe was again on the 
continent, visiting schools, hospitals, and prisons. 
When in Prussia, he felt the same desire, as on 
former occasions, to have an audience with the 
king, and a most interesting interview was the 


was now known and honoured ; the religious body 
of which he was a member was highly esteemed 
by Alexander. There were many of that denomi- 
nation in Russia. William Allen and Stephen 
Grellet, eminent members of the Society of Friends, 
were known to, and esteemed by, the emperor. 
Moreover, Alexander was a very superior man, and 
exhibited in his high and difficult position many of 
those virtues which are most uncommon in the 
atmosphere of a court. On the evening of the 
26th of December, Thomas Shillitoe was received 
at the back entrance of the palace at Petersburg, 
and was ushered into the presence of the most 
absolute monarch in Europe, when we consider his 
unlimited authority, though its exercise was re- 
stricted by moderation and prudence. The vener- 
able messenger of truth, for he was now advanced 
in years, began boldly to inform the emperor of the 
abuses and oppressions that existed under his 
government. The liberty of the press had become 
so restricted, that the Moravians had been unable 
to procure the printing of their new-year’s hymn; 
while the address, prepared by himself and be- 
fore alluded to, could not, under existing restric- 
tions, be translated and printed; and, therefore, 
he added, “ I should not be able faithfully to acquit 
myself in the Divine sight in this matter, but by 
giving the address in charge to him whom I was 
to consider the father of his people; desiring, as I 
most fervently did, the Divine wisdom would be 
pleased to direct him in the right disposal of it.” 
On which the emperor cordially received the 
address. After some farther conversation on 
important religious subjects, the emperor was 
pleased to give, very pathetically, the following 
testimony, which, under the circumstances, is an 
important historical fact, in the personal character. 
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of Alexander, and is worthy of being far more 
widely known than it now is :*— 

“ Before I became acquainted with your religious 
society and its principles, I frequently, from my 
early life, felt something in myself, which, at times, 


gave me clearly to see that I stood in need of | 


further knowledge in Divine things than I was 
then possessed of.” After speaking of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit in awakening and renew- 
ing his soul, he added, “ My mind is at times 
brought under great suffering to know how to 
move along; I see things necessary for me to do, 
and things necessary for me to refuse complying 
with, which are expected from me. You have 
counselled me to an unreserved and well-timed 
obedience in all things; I clearly see it to be my 


duty ; and this is what I want to be more brought | 
into the experience of: but, when I try for it, | 


doubts come into my mind, and discouragements 
prevail; for, although they call me an absolute 
monarch, it is but little power I have for doing 
that which I see it to be right for me to do.” 

Nothing could exceed the condescension of the 
emperor at this interview: he commanded the 
humble Friend to sit beside him on the same sofa, 
and dismissing his attendants, communed with 
him as with a friend and equal. 

Before Thomas Shillitoe quitted St. Petersburg, 
he was favoured with another interview, and 
experienced similar tokens of his message being 
accepted with candour and attention. These in- 
stances are very instructive, as evidences of the 

wer of truth, when faithfully uttered, to over- 
eap the barriers which human pride and expe- 
diency have raised between man and man, and to 
bring the humblest and the highest human beings 
together, as creatures equal in the sight of Him 
before whose throne “ rich and poor meet together,” 
for he “ > the Maker of cae maar eed 
congratulation, praises, —t 
are words that usually meet the ears of kings and 
rulers. It is thought a great honour when a pri- 
vate individual succeeds in ing some mes- 
sage of an adulatory character to such elevated 
individuals; how much greater the dignity, how 
noble the moral heroism of him who, s in the 
strength of the gospel, knowing little and caring 
less for the ceremonies of courts, sees in a king 
only a responsible human being, and feels that 
truth is as imperative in an address to him, and 
caution and counsel as much needed by him, as by 
any other of God’s creatures; and, therefore, 
frankly and fearlessly, but with all Christian cour- 
| tesy, ventures to warn and to admonish in the 
name of the Most High. 





INDIAN TAPPAL RUNNERS. 


THeERz is an old proverb, the force of which I am 
inclined to dispute, namely, that ‘No news is good 
news.” Now, in my humble opinion, there is some- 
thing very pleasant in the sharp rap-tap of the 
postman in England. It gives rise to a variety 
of pleasing expectations, and if you are an honest 
man, with the mens conscia recti, I should like to 
know what cause of suspense or anxiety the post- 
man’s rap should occasion, except it be in cases 





* See “ Journal of Thomas Shillitoe,” vol. ii. p. 204. 


— 





| where the health of some friend is in danger. 
| Should the letter brought even prove a denial to 
| some much-prized request, it is far better to know 
| the worst at once than to be left to build up false 
| hopes upon a fragile foundation, only after much 
tarrying and anxiety to have them all annihilated 
at one fell blow. “Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick ;” therefore, as I said before, I am in- 
clined to deny,as a general proposition, that no news 
is good news, thinking that any news is betier 
than none. 

A of this, I come to the immediate sub- 
ject of this sketch ; namely, the means of postal 
conveyance in India, and the comparative inconve- 
niences there encountered and experienced by all 
Europeans given to a love of correspondence. 
Any gentleman in the city of London, who may 
chance to have a friend or a relative at Glasgow, 
for instance, with whom he wishes to communicate 
on some important matter, pays down his penny 
and posts his letter, and in a day or two, in all 
probability, he has received his answer. Now, 
taking the same distances in India, if old Mr. 
Muggins, the resident at Hyderabad, wished to 
know how his son was getting on at Bellary, 
in the first instance, for the lightest imagin- 
able letter he would have to pay (I speak of 
things as they were in my own day) just two ru- 
pees, or about four shillings sterling, and then 
would consider himself a fortunate man if he re- 
ceived an answer within the three weeks; for it 
takes ten days to go and ten days to come, thus 
allowing your correspondent only one day to digest 
the contents of your letter, and write you a satisfac- 
tory answer. 

But this is not the only inconvenience of the 
postal system in India. The most serious one 
consists in the fact that, with very few exceptions, 
there is hardly a station in India where there is a 
post delivery more than once a week; but when 
the old tappal peon does make his appearance, 
with his long loose robes and bright yellow cross 
belt, whereon in a brass plate are inscribed “ post- 
office ye say, when this dark official does 
make his appearance, with a huge sack full of 
newspapers and letters, everybody in every house 
is on the gui vive, the more especially if any Eng- 
lish mail should be expected. On such occasions, 
ladies accustomed carefully to shelter their fair 
complexions from the fierce glare of an Indian 
sun, rush out unprotected into the very fiercest 
heat, and almost snatch the letters out of the post- 
man’s hand. As the superscriptions are recog- 
nised, hearts palpitate, balanced between joy and 
fear, and with a trembling hand the letters are 
turned seal-side uppermost. Should all be well, 
the seals are instantly broken, and the happy reci- 
pients are plunged deep into the perusal of every 
minutiez of home intelligence, pausing here and 
there to give utterance to some ejaculation, or to 
convey some startling intelligence to other mem- 
bers of the family, all of whom are sitting upon 
the thorns of impatience, wishing that Sophy, or 
mamma, or whoever it may be that is reading, 
would come to the end of the letter, so that it 
might be taken up by the next in succession and 
read pro bono publico, There are some few, how- 
ever, who have received letters with ominous dark 
seals ; and who can tell the secret anguish of their 
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hearts—the overwhelming sickly sensation between 
hope and fear that seizes upon them ?—hopes that 
it may not be the best beloved who has been torn 
by death from them, and fears that it may be; 
while yet, all the time they want courage to burst 
open the letter and come to a knowledge of the 


worst at once. Perhaps the reader would hint, 
that in such a case as this at least, no news would 
have proved good news; but, remember, delay 
might have brought the unwelcome intelligence at 
a time when sickness had crippled the constitution, 
or some other heavy calamity occurred, and at a time 
when such an additional woe might have deprived 
one of reason, or even life. Therefore, as I said at 
the commencement, the postman .to me is always 
a welcome messenger; and if any one merits a 
Christmas-box, in my humble opinion that func- 
tionary does so. 








Apropos of postmen, I will now take leave to tell 
my readers, as briefly as I can, what kind of people 
they are who carry letters about from one extremity 
of India to another. In Madras they are called 
tappal runners, and consist principally of chooliahs 
or pariahs (the lowest but most useful caste in 
India), who are regularly ticketed and registered 
by government, and who reside at the different 
villages through which the tappal passes. The 
distance they have to carry the letters is stipulated 
for, and arranged by the collectors of the various 
districts, and the native cutwalls are held respon- 
sible for the integrity of the men thus employed ; 
but, inasmuch as they are mostly fathers of fami- 
lies, with small landed properties in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their native villages, there is 
small fear of any of them absconding; besides 
which, money is never transmitted by post in 
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India, except it be in the shape of bank notes or bills 
of exchange, of the value of which these poor be- 
nighted people are comparatively ignorant. The 
only valuables intrusted to their charge are watches 
and other jewellery, which, however knavishly dis- 
posed, they could not make off with in a country 
where the native police is so efficient. To do them 
justice, the greater mass of these tappal runners 
are an honest, humble people. Their pay, like that 
of the postmen in England, is small, and the 
labour and fatigue often excessive, especially in 
those districts infested with jungles, and where the 
heavy falls of rain during the monsoons render 
travelling not only arduous but perilous in the ex- 
treme. 

Nor is the weather the only enemy these poor 
people have to encounter; swollen nullahs, with 
almost impassable rapids, venomous serpents, and 
ferocious wild beasts that infest the jungles—these 
are an every-day occurrence with those who carry 
the letter-bags in the districts that lie in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Malabar coast. Armed 
with a long pole, at one end of which are suspended 
the sealed bags, whilst the other is encircled with 
a number of brass rings, which, tinkling together, 
serve to intimidate serpents and other unwel- 
come neighbours, these tappal runners, usually two 
or three in number, set out at all hours of the 
night, and face sometimes the most appalling hur- 
ricanes. This, in a dense jungle, is anything but 
an enviable position; for, although they are inva- 
riably accompanied by torch-bearers, one preceding 
and the other following them, and although the 
whole company assist in raising a continued string 
of most appalling and unearthly yells, which are 
intended to terrify the fierce denizens of the forest, 
it not unfrequently happens that some sudden 
winding amongst the ghauts brings these poor 
tappal runners upon scenes quite sufficient to 
freeze the blood within their veins. Only fancy 
coming along the verge of a precipice, somewhere 
about two hours after midnight, not a star to be 
seen in the heavens, and a tempest sweeping with 
fury through the dense and gigantic trees of an 
impenetrable forest. Ever and anon there is a 
fearfully vivid flash of lightning, succeeded by 
deafening peals of thunder. Then come torretits 
of rain, sweeping everything before them, the 
torches, of course, meanwhile burning dimly; 
whilst louder than the thunder itself, is echoed 
from hill to hill the funeral knell of some huge 
giant of the forest that has been prostrated by the 
gale. To this succeeds the terrified roaring of 
frighténed tigers, the trumpeting of elephants, the 
bellowing of half-rabid bisons, and, amidst all, the 
dismal screaming of the peacock. Now you are 
half blinded by a sulphureous stream of electric 
fluid; a huge teak tree has been riven as a child 
shivers a fragment of glass; while a dense smoke, 
palpably white against the black atmosphere of 
night, rises up higher and higher. Then fierce 
flames will shoot up, and that part of the jungle 
is on fire. Whilst hurrying away as rapidly as our 
legs will carry us from the unpleasant neighbour- 
hood of these calamities, the torch-bearer who is 
ahead of us is suddenly brought to a stand-still by 
the hideous apparition of a huge cobra de ca- 
pello, that has reared its envenomed head right 
in the centre of the pathway, too fearful of the 





bright blaze of the torch to advance, and yet appa- 
rently unwilling to retreat. ’ 

In this state of affairs the torch-bearer, who 
closes in the rear, gives the alarm that there is a 
huge chetah crouching on the branch of a tree 
overhead. We look to our right, and there dis- 
cover inaccessible rocks, whilst on the left, to our 
utter consternation, is a huge wild elephant, who, 
with his small inquisitive eye, is scanning our 
party, meditating the chances in his favour should 
he charge and stick half a dozen of us with his 
long sharp ivory tusks. But here again, as with 
the snake and the chetah, the torches are our safe- 
guard. In addition to these, we exert our united 
lungs and utter hootings and howlings that would 
do credit to any wild tribe in central Africa. 
A thievish monkey, who has been fast asleep on a 
neighbouring cocoa-nut tree, tumbles off in exces- 
sive alarm at the sudden outbreak of this riotous 
turmoil ; but speedily recovering central gravity, 
clambers up the nearest tree with amazing agility, 
jabbering and chattering the while with the utmost 
volubility at the elephant. The serpent is speedily 
dispatched. The chetah sneaks away in search of 
easier prey. The unwieldly elephant wheels round 
and charges heavily into the dark mysterious re- 
cesses of the jungle; and the last faint echo of his 
distant tramp lulls the comforted monkey to slum- 
ber again. We and the tappal runners are once 
more in motion, running all the faster in conse- 
quence of what we have just witnessed. The 
jungle is distanced, the moon bursts forth from 
behind a heavy bank of storm-clouds, and we have 
reached our destination just as the day is breaking 
in the east. Having delivered over the charge of 
the letter-bags to those appointed to receive them, 
we gladly turn in, weary and saturated, for a few 
hours’ refreshing nap. To-morrow night the let- 
ters going in an opposite direction will arrive, and 
then we shall return home again, and have a week 
or eight days’ repose from the fatigues and perils 
of tappal carrying in the jungle. 

Such is the method by which the postal arrange- 
ments are managed in India. In.a few years, 
railways, no doubt, will have done away with the 
necessity of employing these native runners ; and 
when trains do pass through the jungles, it 
strikes me that not the least astonished and 
terrified spectators of King Steam will be the 
—— and tigers that now lord it over the 

ush. 





- PORTSMOUTH WITH A WAR FACE. 
NO. II. 


WE tell our old “ Salt,” on regaining the boat, to 
land us as near as may be to the dockyards. The old 
fellow speculates, as he pulls away at the oar, on 
the changes which modern improvements in gun- 
nery, and the application of steam to navigation, 
will make in the aspect of a sea-fight. ‘“’Twill be 


dreadful work surely,” he observes, with a solemn ° 


shake of the head. “Why, the boys aboard the 
‘ Wellington,’ they say, fires three shots a minute ; 
then with the screw they can lay along where they 
like, and rake ’em with every broadside—bloody 
work that'll be, and short work, I reckon ;” and 
then he winds up his remarks with the philoso- 
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phical conclusion, which is indisputable: “‘ Well, | 
them as lives longest will see most.” 

We arrive at the dockyard just in time for the 
afternoon round, and seating ourselves for a few 
minutes pending the arrival of other visitors, are 
led by the guide, having first entered our names 
in the book, through this vast national hive of 
naval industry. The limits we have proposed to 
ourselves in this paper will allow of but a cursory 
glance at some few of the mechanical marvels which 
here meet the eye 4t every turn. The mast-house, 
with its prostrate columns of massive timber, is 
impressive only from the prodigious bulk of mate- 
rials which, when contemplated apart from the 
huge structures to which they belong, strike us 
with wonder at their unexpected proportions. The 
way in which the mast of a man-of-war, which 
measures in its lower part some ten feet in cir- 
cumference, ig built up of various pieces in a man- 
ner mortised together, and hooped with bands of 
iron, affords a characteristic example of the elabo- 
ration and completeness which marks all the doings 
of the ship-builder, who never loses sight of the 
two grand ends in view—strength and permanence. 
In the store-room, an immense building, we note 
the masts, bowsprits, and yards of vessels in the 
harbour, ready to be shipped when called for. 
Ponderous anchors, forged by private contractors, 
are ranged in the open air, protected from rust by 
coats of paint. In the vast smithy, groups of 
forges are roaring and glimmering on all sides, 
and the din of labour deafens the ear, while the 
erashing stroke of the steam-hammer, plunging up 

and down upon a mass of glowing metal which is 
| being wrought into the shaft of a large engine, 
beats regular time to the clamorous tune. The 
rope-house, with its’ machinery and illimitable 
nn, gt where miles of rope and cable spring 

ourly into existence, is too extensive for more 
than a partial survey ; and we pass on to the block- 
house, where blocks for the navy are manufactured 
(with a rapidity and completeness perfectly as- 
tounding to witness), by means of machinery almost 
magical in its effects, invented by sir Mark Isam- 
bard Brunel. Landsmen are reminded that a block 
is a simple contrivance for suspending a small 
wheel with a groved edge in which works the rope 
of a pulley. Blocks require to be strong enough 
to stand any weight, and it may be regarded as a 
general rule that they never do break down; the 
block itself, which is but a case for the wheel, is 
made of oak, the wheel is either of metal, first cast 
and then turned in a lathe, or of lignum vite. In 
the block-house we find machines sawing out the 
wood from the beams or planks, cutting it into 
sizes, rounding off the corners, excavating the 
centre of the mass for the reception of the wheel, 
planing its convex surface perfectly smooth, drilling 
the tri-circular orifice for the bolt-sheath and the 
bolt on which the wheel revolves, cutting the discs 
of lignum vite from the tree, turning them into 
wheels of various diameters, drilling the wheels for 
the passage of the bolt, and fixing bolt, wheel, and 
ease in one perfect block ready for use. The ma- 
chinery consists of a series of circular saws, eccen- 
tric lathes, blades cutting perpendicularly, and 


rotating planes, etc., etc., all worked by steam, but 
each attended by a single operative, and adapted 


United, they turn out admirably finished blocks at 
an incredible rate of speed and at a cost compara- 
tively trifling. 

From the block-house we cross over to the 
docks, and glance at the doings on board of some 
of the monster vessels either hastening towards 
their completion, or undergoing repairs or altera- 
tions. We climb into the ‘ Royal Frederick,’ g 
vessel said to be as large as any afloat, and nearly 
ready to float herself; we walk round the ‘ Marl. 
borough,’ which is to rival the ‘ Wellington,’ 
we gaze on the ‘Colossus’ under repair, with 
workmen clustering and buzzing around her, like 
flies round a sugar-cask, as her enormous bulk 
lies revealed in dry dock. We pass under the 
stern of the ‘ Nelson,’ whose galleries rising aloft 
one above another, show like the balconies of an 
aristocratic residence in the west-end of London. 
We creep through a port-hole in the ‘ Cesar, 
whose womb is one swarming hive resounding with 
the incessant din and clatter of industry. They 
are getting in her steam machinery and screw, and 
we have an opportunity of observing the position 
and arrangement of the whole apparatus as it lies 
far below the level of the water, beyond the reach 
of damage by shot. The spectacle is one of the 
intensest litter, apparent confusion and uproar to 
a stranger, but amidst it all the work goes on 
surely and rapidly, and will be succeeded by the 
trimmest order and neatness when completed. 
We observe numerous other vessels in every stage 
of progress, from the one whose keel is but just 
laid, to her who is getting her last stores on’ 
board, and preparing to put to sea. On all sides 
active and hearty work is the order of the day; 
four thousand men in the dockyards are busy 
from morn to night, harnessing the fleet of 
England for battle, and bracing the sinews of 


On leaving the docks, and regaining our boat, 
we make for the ‘ Princess Royal,’ and ascend to 
her deck. Here we find six hundred men on 
board, and derive some idea of the population ofa 
man-of-war with her full complement, of which, 
however, a third is yet wanting. She is getting 
in stores from a hulk which lies alongside, and 
will shortly be ready for service. Her steam ma- 
chinery is in excellent trim ; but her crew at pre- 
sent, though comprising a good number of capital 
seamen, seems of a rather heterogeneous class, for 
some of whom good discipline may do wonders. 
She has the aspect of a most efficient vessel, and, 
being rather crowded with guns, presents a most 
formidable appearance. 

But there goes the evening gun, followed ina 
minute by the distant swell of trumpets. The 
vision of dinner floats before our imagination, and, 
hailing the old “ Salt,” who is on the look-out for us 
below, we return to our hotel, having finished our 
ramble for the day. At the dinner-table the talk 
is of the gunnery on board the ‘ Excellent,’ which 
one gentleman, who has recently witnessed it, 
describes with much gusto. Targets are set up 
in the mud of the shallows in the harbour, and at 
these, on Fridays, and oceasionally on other days, 
the lads on board are trained to fire with cannon- 
shot. Our informant saw the target shivered more 
than once, and professed to bearing on his per- 





to the exact performance of a single operation. 


son a contusion, the result of his standing uncon- 
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sciously in the way when all hands were suddenly 
piped to board, and the whole crew, with drawn 
cutlasses, rushed up the stairs like mad creatures, 
upsetting him in their route. From all which we 
gather that the science of naval warfare in its 
erimmest aspect is practically taught and illus- 
trated on board the ‘ Excellent,’ where those who 
are not over nervous or particular on the subject 
of stunning noises, may witness it for themselves 
by attending at the stated time. 

The reflection of the young moon almost vertical 
in the sky quivers brokenly on the leaping billows, 
and the breeze blows fresh and cold from the sea 
as we take our evening walk along the ramparts ; 
the sentinel with measured tread walks slowly past 
as we pause on one of the bastions and look out 
seaward ; a faint flash gleams along the horizon, 
spreading for a moment a silvery band across the 
waters, and anon comes the hollow boom of a gun 
from some distant vessel. Then is heard the 
trumpet-strain of martial music; and, mindful of 
the old melodious admonition, “ Go to bed, Tom,” 
we return to our temporary home, and go to bed 
accordingly—though our name is not Tom. 


February has borrowed a day from May. It is 
a fine breezy morning and the sun is shining 
brightly, and we are crossing by the steam ferry- 
boat to Gosport to bestow a morning call upon the 
Royal Clarence yard, in order to see what is going 
on in the way of provisioning the huge ships whose 

. acquaintance we made yesterday. We find no ob- 
jection made to our intended survey, but are in- 
stantly escorted through the premises by a civil 
official, disposed to answer any question we choose 
to put to him. Here beef is salted for the navy, 
and we find that process going on at a wholesale 
rate—thirty oxen a week being slaughtered on the 
premises to keep the picklers engaged. As an 
evidence of their handiwork, we are shown at one 
view about an acre of barrels of salted beef all 
ready for embarkation. Pemmican is also made 
upon the premises, but that process not going on 
at present, we cannot describe it. But we come 
principally to witness the manufacture of biscuits 
by machinery, and of that operation we will endea- 
vour to give the reader at least ‘an intelligible 
idea. 

Biscuit, as all the world knows, is the seaman’s 
bread, as bread in no other form will keep at sea 
for an equal length of time. Biscuit is now making 
at the Royal Clarence bakery at the enormous rate 
of nine tonsa day. It contains no other ingre- 
dients than flour and water, but the wheat used is 
of an excellent kind, and the possibility of adulter- 
ation is avoided by the entire process, from the 
cleaning of the wheat to the sacking of the biscuit 
being done on the premises. 

The motive agent in the manufacture of the 
biscuit is a steam-engine of some sixty-horse 
power. The wheat, which on its arrival from the 
granaries is mixed with dust and other impurities, 
is thrown into a cylinder of wire-gauze revolving 
in one direction, and containing a shaft armed with 























stiff brushes, which revolves the contrary way. 
By some internal apparatus the grains are brushed 
forwards to a vent at one end, whence they are 
conveyed to the grinding-stones through a hollow 
shaft. They are thus rendered exquisitely clean 





before they are ground. The grain which drops 
into the centre of the grinding-stone comes out as 
flour into a long wooden trough, along which it is 
forced slowly by the action of a revolving rod fitted 
through its whole length, with broad flanges wound 
spirally round it. From this trough it is dis- 
charged into a bolting-cylinder, which, by rapid 
revolutions, separates the bran from the flour, 
leaving, however, a portion of what bakers call 
“gurgians,” or fine bran—such a mixture being 
wholesomer than pure flour. When bolted, the 
flour is drawn in the same way through tubes, by 
a contrivance similar to that available for dredging 
the bed of a river, but on a minute scale, up 
through the ceiling, where we lose sight of it. 

On entering the room where the biscuit is made, 
we find a man standing in front of a large cistern 
cylindrically shaped, into which he can turn at his 
pleasure either flour or water. In the centre of 
the cistern revolves a shaft armed with instru- 
ments for mixing and kneading the dough. The 
operator lets in about a sack of flour and a propor- 
tionate quantity of water, and sets the shaft in 
motion: in a few minutes the mixture is complete 
and the mass propelled forth. It is then received 
by boys, who pass it repeatedly beneath heavy 
rollers, swaying backwards and forwards under the 
impulsion of the steam-engine. By dexterous 
management the dough is kneaded out to the re- 
quired thickness and dimensions, and then sent 
with its supporting iron tray along a series of 
rollers to another operative, who passes it once 
beneath a broad descending plate or die, which 
cuts it into hexagonal-shaped biscuits, stamping 
each one with the royal initials and arms. The 
hexagonal shape is chosen because it prevents even 
an atom of waste, and is the nearest practicable 
approach to the circle that could be effected with- 
out loss. All that now requires to be done is the 
baking; and the ovens being ranged in a row 
opposite the machinery, the biscuits are shovelled 
into them in sheets of about a yard square each. 
They remain in the oven about a quarter of an 
hour, and are drawn forth into bags, the baker 
separating them from each other with a blow of 
his palm as he hauls them forth. There is yet, 
however, some moisture in them, and it would not 
do to pack them for service until properly dry ; to 
accomplish this they are spread out in a warm 
chamber, where a few days’ drying renders them 
ready for shipment. It is worthy of remark that 
biscuit which has returned from a voyage in one 
of her majesty’s ships is never sent out again, but 
is sold by auction under the denomination of bis- 
cuit-dust. Hundreds of sacks of it here lie read 
for sale: some portion of it, it is conjectured, will 
find its way into merchant ships, but it is an 
understood thing that it is bought for consumption 
by hogs and dogs. The biscuit-sack is but a 
trumpery-looking article, not fitted for any great 
length of service ; when done with as a bread-bag 
—and it can seldom serve that purpose twice—it 
is destined for the paper-makers, or is bought by 
gardeners to wrap round the trunks of young trees. 
The above description of the manufacture of bis- 
cuits is not presumed to be critically correct, or to 
embrace every minute detail, but it will serve to 
give the general reader an adequate idea of the 
nature and working of the machinery, and may be 
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relied on as far as it goes. The biscuit, we may 
add, is exceedingly pleasant to the taste when | 
eaten hot from the oven. | 

The capabilities of this fine establishment are | 
something extraordinary. Its storehouses are im- | 
mense, and are used as depositories for clothing as 
well as of everything necessary for victualling the | 
navy. In connexion with it are four capacious | 
granaries and a steam-mill. In case of emer- 
gency, it is said that wheat could, by the use of 
all available appliances, be ground and dressed 
ready for baking at the rate of forty bushels an 
hour. ' 

Returning to Portsmouth, we spend a few hours 
in a ramble round the town and suburbs. Neither 
possess much to boast of in the article of antiquity. | 
The suburb of Southsea is, however, an exceedingly | 
pleasant spot, and must, in summer time, form a 
delightful residence. It is said to owe its principal 
attractions to lord Edward Fitzclarence, who ori- 
ginated the noble promenade along the beach, 
which commands as fine a sea prospect as, upon 
such a low level, can well be imagined. This | 
Clarence esplanade, as it is called, is the boast of 
Southsea, which is itself, perhaps, the boast of | 
Portsmouth. It is adorned with statues of Nelson 
and Wellington, presented to the corporation of 
Portsmouth by lord Fitzclarence. | 

The fortifications of Portsmouth, which appear 
to be kept in an efficient state, are suggestive of 
unpleasant reflections in case of actual warfare on 
the spot. The men of the town laugh at the idea | 
that af# enemy should land there—and it is well if 
they have reason on their side. But the question | 
naturally arises, of what use are forts and batteries 
where no enemy can come? and if an enemy can 
come, why build houses and towns in point-blank 
range of the ordnance which bristles along the 
defences? When Portsmouth sustains a siege— 
if that shall ever be—woe to the new and populous 
suburbs which have sprung up within the last 
generation, which actually mask many of the bat- 
teries, and must be blown to atoms with the first 
blast of war belched from their iron throats. Some 
improvements are being made in the fortifications 
on the sea-board ; additional magazines are building 
in a substantial style, and there is a talk of erect- 
ing new barracks, though at the present moment 
there is little need for them, the garrison being 
unusually few in number. There is, however, no | 
lack of military material, the stores and munitions 
of war abounding at every turn. 

Before quitting Portsmouth, we pay a brief visit 
to the gun wharf—the Woolwich of this part of the | 
coast. The spectacle which here meets the eye is 
one of painful significance. Not less than five | 
thousand pieces of cannon for naval use are here | 
ranged in readiness for shipment, together with | 
innumerable piles of cannon-shot in number appa- | 
rently inexhaustible. In the storehouses accou- 
trements and requisites of every kind are seen in 
corresponding profusion; and, in the armoury, 
above twenty thousand stand of arms, all in a con- | 
dition adapted for immediate use, are displayed in 
ornamental devices upon the walls. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to hope that 
none of our readers will suspect us of either writing 
or thinking in a war spirit. We know no calamity | 
that can befal a nation more to he deplored than 





surging waves. 
which it majestically controls, the atmosphere has || 


| air. 


| bulk for bulk become lighter. 





war; but when a calamity comes in a shape not to 
be avoided, it is obviously a wise policy to meet it 
energetically. Ere these lines meet the reader's 
eye, we shall probably know more fully the extent 
to which this devastating evil has fallen upon us ; 
for as we commit them to the press the intelligence 
reaches us that the first division of the fleet is on 
the point of sailing for the Baltic. 





. A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE WIND. 


THE reader need not be told that the earth is com. 
pletely surrounded by air. Although we cannot 
see it, we see the things it supports—the straw 
which dances before our path, or the broad-pi- 
nioned bird mounting from his solitary and rocky 
perch in full gaze of the sun, We neither ap. 
prehend it by taste or smell; but it is the car. 
rier of things which affect both these organs. If 
we are strangers to the odoriferous orange and 
spice groves of warmer climes, we have strolled 
through northern gardens when the air has been 
scented by the briar, the wall-flower, or the gentle 
mignionette. All the senses give evidence, in 
some way or other, of the existence of the atmo- 
sphere—evidence so indisputable that we never 
ask the philosopher for a proof of it, though 
pleased to see his experiments and hear his de- 
monstrations. 

It is equally unnecessary to ask the man of 
science to demonstrate that wind is air in motion. 


It breathes softly upon the heated brow as we sit © 


under the shelter of the overhanging cliff by the 
sea-side; and its keen, cutting blasts, when it 
sweeps along from the cold north, pierce our 
thick woollen clothing in winter. The motion 
of air in the production of winds is recognised as 
the cause of the draughts which annoy us by our 
fire-sides, as well as of the storms which toss the 
strong ship, like a very little thing, from the 
mountainous top to the dark valleys of the black 
Like the great ocean of water 


its times of calm and tempest, sometimes sleeping 
so motionless upon the bosom of the earth that it 
cannot fill the tiny sail of a toy, and sometimes 
sweeping over it in billows, whose length can only 
be measured by countries or continents. 

Heat is the prime cause of the ceaseless changes 
in the condition of the atmosphere ; and this also, 
as an isolated fact, is generally known, even if the 
circumstances under which it acts, and the origin 
of its direction and velocity, be not understood. 
Cold air, as everybody knows, always rushes into a 
space filled with an atmosphere warmer than itself. 

We may obtain, indeed, a familiar illustration of 
the origin and direction of the wind, by supposing 
a fire to be burning in the centre of a large room, 
and then tracing the effect it would have upon the 
Immediately around the burning body, the 
air will be heated by contact and so expand, and 
The colder, denser, 
and therefore heavier air will press upon this 
lighter fluid and force it upwards, as a stream of 


water flowing into a vessel containing oil would 


displace it and cause it to float on the top. 
A balloon rises in the air till it comes into an 


_ atmosphere no heavier than itself; the same prin- 
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ciple determines the height to which a body of | in every part of the ocean, where they are more 
heated air ascends. Having reached this elevation, | regular than on the land, the mariner is able to 
it receives a progressive motion towards the spaces | calculate upon a portion of his voyage with cer- 
which the colder air is vacating; but as it is each | tainty, and the transit of merchandise over the 














instant losing a portion of its heat, it aust again 
drop to the surface and pass through a similar 
series of changes. There are, then, two currents 
in the atmosphere—one below, from colder regions 
towards the warmer, which we call winds; and 
another above, from the hotter towards the colder, 
of which we are insensible on account of their 
height above the surface of the earth. The ex- 
istence of these two currents may be proved in 
any room where a fire is burning; for if a lighted 
candle be held before the crevice at the top of the 
door, the flame will be blown outward, proving 
that the heated air within the apartment is moving 
towards the colder atmosphere without; but near 
the bottom of the door it will be blown inward by 
the cold wind entering to occupy the space of that 
which has been displaced. 

So frequent are the changes in the direction and 
intensity of the wind in Great Britain, that it has, 
in our daily phraseology, become the emblem of | 
uncertainty. “As fickle as the wind” is the de- | 
scription of a man who is unstable in all his ways. | 
But these changes in the state of the atmosphere | 
are not the results of a separation from the in- | 
fluence of physical causes; they are the conse- 
quences of an obedience to the law of its con- 
stitution. Within a short period of time it shifts 
from one point of the compass to another, and 
may often be literally said to have traversed the 
heavens. These silent and secret changes of the | 
wind our Saviour alludes to when enforcing on Nico- 
demus the necessity of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit : “ Marvel not that I say unto thee, Ye must 
be born again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 








ocean is consequently greatly facilitated. 

The origin of these winds may be satisfactorily 
explained. The atmosphere upon the equatorial 
regions of the east where the sun is directly over 
head at noon-day, being intensely heated, expands 
and rises. Streams of cold air from both the north 
and south rush in to occupy the space it vacates, 
and the winds would be direct north and south if 
the earth had no revolution on its axis. But the 
earth has a diurnal rotation from east to west, and 
the velocity must constantly increase from the 
poles upon which it is supposed to revolve, to that 
portion of the surface where, if a great circle were 
drawn round the globe, it would divide it into two 
equal parts, or, in other words, to the equator. 
Now, as the atmosphere attends the earth in its 
daily journey, a current of air in advancing from a 
region where the velocity is small, towards one 
where it is greater, must be bent out of its course 
—turned eastward in fact, in the direction of the 
earth’s rotation. This is the reason why the 
trade-winds flow from the north and south-east. 

But there is another class of winds—those 
which are periodical. All persons residing near 
the sea-coast speak of the land and sea-breezes 
which alternate with day and night. During the 
summer season they are agreeably refreshing on 
our shores; but in the West India islands and 
other tropical coasts, where the heat of the day is 
excessive, and mind and body flag under its ex- 
hausting influence, they seem to be almost neces- 
sary for healthful, not to say comfortable, exist- 
ence. During the day, the earth being more 
heated than the sea, the air is rarefied, and a cool 
breeze blows on to the land; but after sunset the 


tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. So is | earth is more rapidly cooled by radiation than the 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” The velocity | ocean, and a stream of cold air then flows seaward. 
and force of the wind also increase and diminish, | The same cause acting for a longer time, and over 
for it travels over the earth at all speeds, from one | a larger space, produces the monsoons or season 
mile to a hundred miles an hour; having in the | winds, which derive their name from a Malay 
former case a motion of which we are hardly con- | word, signifying a season. In those countries 
scious, and in the latter a force sufficient to uproot | subject to their influence, and situated to the 
the sturdiest trees of the forest, and to level with | north of the equator, they blow for five months 
the ground the most durable works of man. But | from the north-east, and for another five months 
with all this irregularity, there is in every country | from the south-west. In countries situated south 
a prevalence of wind in one direction more than | of the equator, they blow alternately for the 
others. In western Europe the south-west wind | same periods from the north-west and south-east. 
is most frequent, but still not so constant as to | In India, the north-east monsoon begins about the 
give any certainty in predicting either its period or _ endof October, making its approach known by heavy 
velocity. | squalls, and continues to the close of March. This 

But, although winds are so irregular and uncer- | is the rainy season of the Coromandel coast. The 
tain in temperate climes, they have in many tropi- | south-west monsoon commences about the middle 
cal regions a constancy scarcely less remarkable | of April, and continues till September: this is the 
than the succession of tke seasons, or the daily | rainy season of the Malabar coast. 








rising and setting of the sun. This is the case 
over a large area (28 degrees) on each side of the 
equator. Tothe north of the equator, that is, in 
the northern hemisphere, the direction is in some 
point between the north and the east; and in the 
southern hemisphere between the south and east. 
That narrow belt of the earth, about the equator, 
where the two winds would come in contact, is 
distinguished by the prevalence of calms. These 
atmospheric currents are called the trade-winds, 





because by a knowledge of their precise direction 


When we inquire for what purpose this incessant 
commotion of the atmosphere was established by 
the Creator of all things, many of the beneficial 
purposes it serves are at once discovered. The 
mariner bravely ventures his bark over the turbu- 
lent and uncertain seas of the northern and south- 
ern oceans, and directs his course into the trade- 
winds ; he has hope, courage, and skill to help him 
when he is tempest-tossed, but he dreads the place 
of calm. By the motion of the atmosphere God 
has not only provided for the free intercommuni- 
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eation of the human race, but also for the purity 
of the great aerial ocean, which would otherwise be 
a prolific source of disease, suffering, and death to 
his creatures. The condition of the most unheaithy 
part of the earth would be incomparably worse if 
the deleterious atmosphere were not constantly 
driven into the great ocean, to be there partly 
purged of its noxious qualities by dilution, and 
then gradually withdrawn by chemical unions with 
other substances—thus converting an apparent evil 
into a blessing. 


HISTORIC FANCIES, 
NAPOLEON AND LUCIEN: 


A DIALOGUE FROM THE FRENCH. 

Fortow me, courteous reader, while I conduct 
you through the winding streets of the city of 
Milan. For a moment we pause to gaze on the 
wondrous dome of its gorgeous cathedral, and but 
for a2 moment; our way conducts us to the left, 
for one of those scenes which pass in a chamber, 
but which resound throughout the world, is about 
to transpire. Let us, then, enter the Palais Royal, 
ascend the grand staircase, and traverse numerous 
superb apartments splendidly decorated by the 
pencil of Appiani. At some future time we will 
stop and admire these frescoes which represent the 
four quarters of the globe, and this ceiling where 
the triumph of Augustus is graphically depicted ; 
but at present a living picture awaits us. It is an 
historic scene which we are about to attempt to 
pourtray. 

Softly, then, unclose the door of this chamber, 
that we may see without being seen. It is done: 
you perceive a man seated, and you immediately 
recognise him by the simplicity of the green uni- 
form, the tight pantaloons of white cloth, and the 
flexible boots reaching to the knee. Look at that 
head, modelled like an antique marble statue; that 
narrow lock of hair, diminishing in size as it touches 
the bold and expansive forehead; those blue eyes, 
whose glance seems to penetrate the future; and 
those compressed lips. What calmness of expres- 
sion! What consciousness of power and lion-like 
serenity! When those lips open, nations hush 
themselves and listen; when that eye flashesgthe 
plains of Austerlitz send forth flames like a volcano ; 
when that brow lowers, kings tremble. At the 
present moment, this man commands a hundred 
and twenty millions of men; ten nations echo his 
glory in as many different languages; for this man 
is greater than Cxsar, and equal to Charlemagne: 
it is Napoleon the Great—the thundering Jupiter 
of France. 

After a few moments of calm expectation, he 
fixes his eyes on the door, which opens and gives 
admission to a man dressed in a blue uniform, gray 
pantaloons, dividing below the knee in form of a 
heart, and riding boots. The moment we cast our 
eyes on this new comer we perceive a striking 
resemblance to him who appears to await his 
arrival. He is, however, taller, thinner, and Jess 
fair : it is Lucien Buonaparte, the republican of by- 
gone days—the iron support of the family. 

The two brothers, who had not met sinee the 
battle of Austerlitz, gazed one upon another with 
a searching glance; for Lucien was the only one 
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who had the same deep power of eye as Napoleon, 
| He stopped, after having advanced two or three 
| steps into the room, when Napoleon rose to meet 
| him, and extended his hand. 

** My brother!” cried Lucien, throwing his arms 
round the neck of his elder brother—*“ my brother! 
what pleasure to see you once more.” 

“Leave us, gentlemen,” said the emperor, 
waving his hand towards an assembled group, 
The three men who formed it bowed and retired, 
without a word. Nevertheless the three who 
thus obeyed a mere gesture were Duroc, Eugéne, 
and Murat: a marshal, a prince, and a king. 

“T sent for you, Lucien,” said Napoleon, when 
he found himself alone with his brother. 

“And you see I have hastened to obey you, as 
my elder brother,” replied Lucien. 

Napoleon’s eyebrows contracted almost imper- 
ceptibly. 

“Well! you are come, and that is what I 
desired, for I wish to speak with you.” 

“T am ready to listen,” said Lucien, bowing. 
Napoleon grasped with his thumb and forefinger 
one of the buttons of his brother’s uniform, and 
looked steadfastly in his face. ‘“ What are your 
plans ?”’ said he. 2 

* My plans!” said Lucien, with surprise ; “ why, 
the plans of one who lives retired and in solitude, 
far from the noise and excitement of the world; 
my plans are to finish peaceably, if I am able, a 
poem I have just commenced.” 

* Ay, ay,” said Napoleon, ironically; “ you are 
the poet of the family ; you compose verses while 
I gain battles: when I die you shall recite my fune- 
ral oration. I shall at least have one advantage 
over Alexander, to have my Homer.” 

“ Which is the happier man of the two?” said 
Lucien. 

** You, certainly you,” said Napoleon, leaving 
his hold of the button with an impatient gesture ; 
“for you have not the misery of seeing in your 
family those who are indifferent to you, and per- 
haps even rebels.” 

Lucien folded his arms and gazed mournfully on 
the emperor. 

* Those who are indifferent!” repeated he; “ re- 
member the 18th of Brumaire.* Rebels! and 
where have you ever found me excite rebellion 2” 

“It is rebellion not to serve me; he who is 
not with me is against me. Come, Lucien, you 
know that you are the dearest to me of all my bro- 
thers”—he took his hand—‘“the only one capable 
of continuing the work I have begun: will you re- 
nounce the silent but steady opposition which you 
make me? When all the kings of Europe kneel 
before me, will you consider yourself humbled to 
bow the head amidst the train of flatterers which 
accompany my triumphal car? Will it always be 
a brother’s voice which cries in my ear, ‘ Cesar, 
forget not that thou art mortal!’ Come, Lucien, 
will you follow the route I mark out ?” 

“ How has your majesty planned it?” said 
Lucien, with a suspicious glance. 

The emperor walked silently towards a round 
table in the middle of the rsom, and grasping the 
corner of a large rolled map, he turned towards 


, 





* When Lucien, by his unscrupulous boldness, had sum- 
moned the troops to disperse the legislative assembly, and 
thus prevented his brother’s arrest. 
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his brother, and said : “I am in the zenith of my 
fortune, Lucien; I have conquered Europe; it 
now only remains for me to mould it to my 
fancy. I am as victorious as Alexander, as pow- 
erful as Augustus, as great as Charlemagne; I 
can and will Well!” He took the corner 
of the chart, and unrolled it on the table with a 
careless and graceful air. “Choose, my brother, 
the kingdom which pleases you best, and I give 
you my word of honour as an emperor, that, from 
the moment you touch it with the end of your 
finger, that kingdom is yours.” 

“ And why make this proposition to me rather 
than to either of my brothers ?” 

“ Because you are the only one after my spirit, 
Lucien.” 

“ How can that be, seeing my principles agree 
not with yours P” 

“T had hoped that you were changed during the 
last four years,” said Napoleon. 

“ You are deceived, my brother; I am the same 
as in the year 99: I will not exchange my curule 
chair for-a throne.” 

* Bah !” muttered Napoleon; and he paced up 
and down the chamber, speaking to himself— 
“Blinded and foolish must you be not to under- 
stand that fate has commissioned me to stop the 
progress of this guillotine-tumbrel which men 
mistake for a republican car.” Then, suddenly 
stopping, and approaching his brother, he said : 
“ But let me at any rate point you out these Eu- 
ropean kingdoms ; which one is ripe for your sub- 
lime dream? Tell me, is it the Germanic body, 
where the only living things are the universities, 
a kind of republican pulse beating in a monarchical 
body ? Is it Spain—Catholic only since the 13th 
century ? Is it Russia, whose head perhaps may 
think, but whose members, galvanized a moment 
by the czar Peter, have relapsed into an icy para- 
lysis? No! Lucien, no! believe me, the time is 
not yet come; renounce your utopian follies, give 
me your hand as a brother and ally, and to-morrow 
I will make you the head of a great nation ; I will 
acknowledge your wife as my sister, and restore 
you my entire friendship.” 

“T see how it is,” said Lucien; “ you despair 
of convincing, and you would bribe me.” The 
emperor attempted to interrupt him. “ Permit 
me to speak in my turn,” continued Lucien; “ for 
the moment is solemn, and it is likely we shall not 
meet again throughout our lives. I do not blame 
you for having misunderstood me; you have ren- 
dered so many men deaf and dumb, by filling their 
mouths and ears with gold, that you fancied it 
would be the same with me as with them. You 
wish to make me a king, say you? Well! I 
accept the proposal, but only on condition that my 
kingdom shall not be a prefecture. You give me 
a peop; I take them—it little matters to me 
which—but only on condition that I govern them 
according to their own ideas and necessities ; I 
would be their father, and not their tyrant; I 
would have them love, and not dread me: from 
the day on which the crown, whether of Spain, 
Sweden, Wurtemburg, or Holland was placed on 
my head, I should no longer be French, but 
Spanish, German, or Dutch; my new people 
would be my only family. Consider it well: we 
should then not only be brothers by blood, but’ by 








rank. Your commands would be disregarded in 
my domains; should you march against me, | 
should resist you; doubtless you would prove 
conqueror, for you are a great general, and the 
just cause does not always triumph ; then I should 
be a dethroned monarch, my people a conquered 
people, and it would rest with you to give both my 
crown and people to one more submissive or more 
grateful. I have done.” 

“Still the same, still the same,” murmured 
Napoleon ; then all at once, stamping his foot on 


the ground, he exclaimed: “ Lucien, you forget | 


that you have to obey me, as your father, your 
king.” 

“You are my elder—not my father; my~ bro- 
ther—not my king: never will I bend my neck 
under your iron yoke—never, never !”” 

Napoleon became frightfully pale; his eyes 
took a terrible expression, and his lips trem- 
bled. 

. “Reflect on what I have said to you, Lucien,” 
said he sternly. 





“ Reflect on what I now say to you, Napoleon. | 


The spirit of liberty which you think to have 
stifled is increasing and spreading on every side ; 
you think to drive it befére you—it follows in 
your train ; as long as you are victorious, it will 
be silent ; but let the day of reverses come, and 
you will then see whether you can lean upon this 
France, which you have rendered great but en- 
slaved. Every empire built up by violence and 
force will perish in the same manner. And thou, 
thou thyself, Napoleon, shalt fall from the summit 
of this empire! Thou shalt be crushed”—(and he 
took his watch and dashed it to the ground)— 
“ crushed as this watch from my hand; whilst we, 
remnants and ruins of thy fortune, shall be dis- 
persed over the surface of the earth, because we 
belong to thee, and because we bear thy name! 
Adieu, sire !” 

Lucien left the room. Napoleon remained im- 
moveable, his eyes fixed on the ground; at the 
end of five minutes the rolling of a carriage which 
left the palace was heard. Napoleon rang the 
bell. 

“ What is that noise?” said he to the porter 
who came to the door. 

“Tt is the carriage of your majesty’s brother, who 
has just set out for Rome.” 

“ That is well,” said Napoleon, and his counte- 
nance resumed that calm and frigid expression be- 
neath which he concealed, masked as it were, the 
deepest emotions of his soul...... 

Scarcely had ten years passed away ere this 
prediction of Lucien was accomplished. The em- 
pire, raised by violence, was overturned by vio- 
lence; Napoleon was crushed, and this family of 
eagles, whose eyrie was at the Tuileries, was scat- 
tered, fugitive, proscribed, and wanderer's over the 
world. The empress mother, who had given birth 
to an emperor, three kings, and two arch-duchesses, 
was living retired at Rome; Lucien in his princi- 
pality of Canino; Louis at Florence; Joseph in 
the United States; Jerome in Wurtemburg; 
Elisa at Baden; madame Borghése at Piombino, 
and the queen of Holland at the castle of Aren- 
emberg. Again, however, has the wheel of his- 
tory turned round, and a Buonaparte once more 
ably sways the sceptre of empire in France. 

















































































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Partry. 


—~_o—- 
HYMN TO THE CREATOR. | 


Pratse unto God! whose single will and might 
Uprears tire boundless roof of ‘day and night, 

With suns, and stars, and gorgeous cloud-wreaths hung; 
The blazon’d veil which hides the Eternal’s throne, 
The glorious pavement of a world unknown, 

By angels trodden, and by mortals sung ; 

To God! who fixed old ocean’s utmost bounds, 
And bade the moon, in her harmonious rounds, 

Govern its waters with her quiet smiles ; 

Bade the obedient winds, though seeming free, 
Walk the tumultous surface of the sea, 
And place man’s daring foot upon a thousand isles! 


Praise unto God! who thrust the rifted hills, 
With all their golden veins and gushing rills, 
Up from the burning centre, long ago; 
Who spread the deserts, verdureless and dun, 
And those stern realms, forsaken of the sun, 
Where frost hath built his palace-halls of snow! 
To God! whose hand hath anchor’d in the ground 
The forest-growth of ages, the profound 
Green hearts of solitude, unsought of men! 
God, who suspends the av: a who dips 
The. alpine hollows in a cold eclipse, 
And hurls the headlong torrent shivering down the glen! 


Praise unto God! who speeds the lightning’s wing 

To fearful flight, making the thunder spring 
Abrupt and awful from its sultry lair ; 

To rouse some latent function of the earth, 

To bring some natural blessing into birth, 
And sweep disorder from the heavy air! 

To God! who bids the hurricane awake, 

The firm rock shudder, and the mountain quake 
With deep and inextinguishable fires ; 

Who goads the ghastly pestilence to wrath, 

Sends withering famine on its silent path— 

The holy purpose hid from our profane desires ! 


Praise unto God! who fills the fruitful soil 

With wealth, awaking to the hand of toil, 
With germs of beauty and abundance, too; 

Who bends athwart the footstool of the skies 

His braided sunbow of resplendent dyes, 
Melting in rain-drops from the shadowy blue! 

To God, who sends the seasons, “ dark or bright,” 

Spring’s frequent resurrection of delight, 
Summer’s mature tranquillity of mien, 

The generous flush of the autumnal time, 

The ever-changing spectacle sublime 

Of purgatorial winter, savage or serene! 


Praise unto God! whose wisdom placed me here, 
A lowly dweller on this lovely sphere, 
This temporary home to mortals given ; 
Which holds its silent and unerring way 
Among the innumerable worlds that stray, 
Shining and burning, through the halls of heaven! 
To God, who sent me ‘hither to prepare— 
By wordless worship or by uttered prayer, 
Ry living faith, humility, and love, 
By sympathies and deeds, from self apart, 
Wrought by his blessed Spirit i in the heart— 
For that transcendent life of purity above! 
J. C. PRINCE. 


THE CADDIS-WORM. 


New themes still open for my praise 
Wherever nature courts my gaze; 
Observe this curious patchwork cell 
Of stick and straw and tiny shell— 
What apt contrivance and design 
SS) an artificer divine, 

ho chooses things that men despise, 
And with the weak confounds the wise! 





Examine well this grotto case ; 

What strength in weakness we can trace; 
Its trail inhabitant a worm 

Of slender make and fragile form : 

It builds its house as taught of God— 
A refuge sure—a safe abode ; 

And when its finny foes assail, 

It hides within a coat of mail. 

But still more singular and strange 

Its habits are, and sudden change. 

At first a grub in ponds and streams, 
Half insect and half worm it seems ; 
Its head and feet beyond the cell, 

The feebler parts within the shell; 
But, destined to a brighter fate, 

It soon emerges from this state, 

No more a reptile to despise, 

But clad with wings to range the skies, 
This little marvel gives God praise, 
And glorifies him in its ways: 

A happy moral I can see 

In its short, wond’rous history. 

He who gives skill to form these cells— 
A frame-work of cemented shells— 
For my protection will provide, 

And in his strength my weakness hide. 
Strong in that strength I may defy 

My soul’s most dreaded enemy, 

And laugh to scorn the hostile band, 
Hid in the hollow of God’s hand. 


ELLEN ROBERTS. 





THE MOTHER TO NER FIRSTBORN. 


Gop bless and keep thee! soft, warm thing, 
So closely nestled to my heart, 

With half-closed eyes and placid brow, 
And rosy lips with smiles apart. 


In thee, thy father I behold. 
Transform’d again into a child; 
I gaze upon his infant face, 
“Watch how he look’ d, and how he smiled. 


I watch and gaze until mine eyes 
With tears of happiness grow dim, 

Then fold thee closer in mine arms, 
For the great love I bear to him! 


Oh, gracious God! our thanks receive 
For all the dear delights of life! 

For this sweet hearth—this “quiet home,” 
All undisturb’d by storm and strife. : 


i: hast thou fill’d our cup with joy, 
Till, brimming, it could hold no more; 
But when within that cup thou dropp’d 
This precious pearl, it sparkled o’er. 


Yet, tender blossom! thou must bear 
This life’s hard winter for a while; 

Must shrink before its chilling blasts, 
And wait and long for summer’s smile. 


Oh, Father! give this little lamb 
Warm shelter in thy peaceful fold! 

Within the gentle Shepherd’s arms 
Less keenly will she feel the cold. 


And when the loathsome touch of sin 
Her snowy fleece shall deeply stain, 

Then take her to the cleansing pool, 
And wash her purely white again. 


JOSEPHINE. 





















































